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should be covered. It may, in fact, be a question for 
our further consideration whether our appeal to the 
gambler's instinct is not working us more harm than 
good. Since the present writer was fitted for College in 
a School where the Latin curriculum included all of the 
Aeneid, the Bucolics, and (except for a few objectionable 
lines) the Georgics, and had to master as a matter of 
course the subject-matter, literary and historical 
allusions, and the prosody, not of three books but of all, 
he fears that his basis for judgment would be somewhat 
anachronistic. College teachers can easily expect too 
much of an 'up-to-date institution' that is now not only 
an alma mater in extreme literalness but has to be also 
a fostering carpenter, a fostering stenographer, and a 
fostering cook. 

Walton Brooks McDaniel. 



SOME ELEMENTARY MATTERS OF LATIN 
GRAMMAR 

I. The Principal Clause in Indirect Discourse 
The careless statement in Lane's Latin Grammar, 

1 724. 

In the complete form of indirect discourse, the sub- 
junctive is subordinate to an infinitive or an accusative 
with the infinitive, dependent on a verb of saying or 
thinking, 

is a definition such as most schoolboys give. The 
latter are indeed taught, as Lane, of course, elsewhere 
teaches, that a principal clause of indirect discourse 
may be in the subjunctive: but the use of the infinitive 
impresses them most strongly and often exclusively. 
For this there seem to be several reasons, of which the 
first is the great frequency of the infinitive, while the 
second may be found in the fact that pupils are usually 
allowed to call it 'infinitive of indirect discourse', the 
mood being thus identified in their minds with the idea 
of or alio obliqua. A third reason perhaps lies in the 
double treatment by our Grammars of one of the two 
subjunctives which may be used as main clauses of 
indirect discourse. The indirect question, which is 
common, pupils easily learn, and, on reflection, they 
often recall that it belongs to the indirect discourse, 
though to recognize its function in that construction is 
often difficult for them, because they are as much in the 
habit of identifying the subjunctive with the sub- 
ordinate, as the infinitive with the principal, clause. 
But the rarer subjunctive of indirect wish, or command, 
they forget at least as easily as they have learned it; 
and this forgetfulness is not inexcusable, since they 
have been taught, in another part of their Grammars, to 
define the same construction as a complementary, or 
substantive, clause of purpose 1 . In giving this defini- 

'Another definition is that of an M* : clause based on the volitive. 
It seems to me a pity that the distinction between volitive and 
optative should have been allowed to find its way into our school- 
books. I doubt whether a child apprehends the distinction between 
will and wish; I doubt also the applicability to Latin of a distinction 
based on the usage of languages in which the volitive and the optative 
have separate forms. The difference between will and wish is one 
of tone, not of mental attitude; will is a vigorous wish. In Latin, 
where optative and volitive are fused in the subjunctive, there is no 



tion the Grammars follow out the logical correspondence 
between the id-clause of purpose and the id-clause of 
result, each of which had both an adverbial and a sub- 
stantival function; but the result sometimes is that not 
only the learner, but also the teacher, becomes con- 
fused. We read in B. G. 1.7.5 legatis respondit, diem 
se ad deliberandum sumpturum; si quid vellent, ad 
Idus Apr. reverterentur; in B. G. 1.20.5 rogat, finem 
orandi faciat; tanti eius apud se gratiam esse ostendit. 
Obviously, reverterentur and facial fall under the same 
head; the fact that there is only one governing verb of 
saying in the first passage, two in the second, makes no 
difference; yet in a School edition I find the first 
explained as an imperative of indirect discourse, the 
second as a complementary clause of purpose. Either 
definition applies to each case, and the two might be 
given in each case as alternatives; but to allow one 
apparently to exclude the other conveys a wrong impres- 
sion to the learner's mind. 

In treating indirect discourse with my students, it 
has been my practice to require them to call the infini- 
tive an 'infinitive of indirect statement', thus separating 
the more general term 'indirect discourse' from the 
special connection with the infinitive which they have 
been used to attach to it. By learning to distinguish 
each of the three main clauses of indirect discourse by 
its appropriate name they more easily learn to view the 
construction as a whole, whose three parts — indirect 
statement 2 , indirect question, indirect wish — have each 
its own form, and to realize that the subjunctive in the 
principal clause is of a different kind from that in the 
subordinate clause. Of course it becomes sometimes 
necessary to call their attention to the fact that the 
indirect question may be in the infinitive. It is more 
often necessary, and more important, to lay stress on 
the fact that a lonely subjunctive, dependent on a verb 
of requesting, is just as much a main clause of indirect 
discourse, as is one which is preceded or. followed by 
infinitives; that, for example, ne committeret in B. G. 
1. 13.6 and ne committeret in B.G. 1.22.3 belong in the 
same class and are to be defined in the same way. 

For 'indirect wish' I used to say 'indirect command', 
because this clause represents the imperative. But the 
imperative itself expresses not only command but also 
"advice or suggestion, consent or indifference, request 
or entreaty, or prayer" (Hale, Latin Grammar, 496); 
and the notion underlying all these terms except the 
second is that of something desired by the speaker. 
The imperative and the independent subjunctive of 
wish may best be understood by considering the various 
significations of the verbs on which the clause of purpose 
may depend; 'asking', in'various tones (rogo, peto, oro, 
obsecro, precor, posco, postulo, flagito); 'advising', 

formal means of distinguishing between the more and the less 
vigorous tone ; it appears, therefore, better to use the fundamental 
notion of wish as the defining term. 

! This term, used by Professor Hale, is not only more concise than 
'indirect declarative sentence', used in some Grammars, but also 
"corresponds better to English usage; we employ 'state', not 
'declare', to contrast with 'inquire' or 'request'. My terminology 
is that of Ritchie, Latin Prose Composition, save that he speaks of 
'indirect command*. 
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'warning', 'suggesting' {moneo, suadeo, censeo); 'order- 
ing', 'directing', 'charging' (dico and its compounds, 
impero, praecipio, mando); 'exhortation' or 'encourage- 
ment' (hortor and its compounds) ; 'wishing' (volo with 
its compounds, opto, studeo). If we undertake to sub- 
divide the independent subjunctive accordingly, it is 
obviously incomplete to confine ourselves to 'hortatory, 
jussive, optative'; the more elaborate terminology of 
Professor Hale is truer to fact and more helpful to the 
teacher. But for the learner so many distinctions are 
bewildering ; and Professors Gildersleeve and Lodge are 
equally true to fact in going back to the fundamental 
notion and using the one term 'optative subjunctive' 
(which I prefer to call 'subjunctive of wish', because the 
Saxon word is more distinct than the Latin). Their 
remark, that "the subjunctive is used as an imperative", 
I should discard, since the name 'imperative' defines 
form, not signification. 

Alongside, however, of the subjunctive of wish I 
should set as a distinct category that of willingness or 
concession. We have here not two tones of utterance 
but two differing attitudes of mind. It is true that the 
identity of form may raise a doubt as to the significa- 
tion; in Cicero, Cat. 4.9 vincat may be rendered 
either by 'I desire it to prevail' or by 'I am willing that 
it should prevail'. But there are expressions enough of 
the type of exeant, Cicero, Cat. 2.6, to justify a distinc- 
tion which extends also to the dependent clause; the 
subjunctive with licet, concedo, permitto is easily differen- 
tiated from the indirect wish. 

77. The Classification of the Uses of the Dative 

In considering the dative I start from Professor Fay's 
point of view 3 , that it is "by and large a personal case". 
I agree with him in rejecting both the term 'dative of 
separation' ^"ill chosen as regards syntactical theory"), 
and the common doctrine that the case is often due to 
prepositional composition of the verb 4 , as also in giving 
to students as a first and most distinctive illustration of 
the personal dative such examples as that which he 
cites from Plautus, Capt. 1027 ut istas compedes tibi 
adimam, huic dem. His picturesque terms — tibi, 
"dative of loser", huic, "dative of receiver" — I do not 
adopt, but am content with the traditional 'advantage' 
and 'disadvantage', not only from reluctance to employ 
new terminology where the old seems sufficient, but also 
in the belief that what we call the 'dative of indirect 
object' denotes primarily the person whom the action 
tends either to benefit or injure, and that the use of the 
thing as indirect object is in great part, if not altogether, 
a development from the personal use. 

The great bulk of datives fall under this first head: 
they are either personal or extensions of the personal 
use. The second place I assign to a dative over which 

'The Latin Dative. The Classical Quarterly 5 (1911). 185 ff. 

*See the very full statistical treatment of this matter by Professor 
E. B. Lease, The Dative with Prepositional Compounds, American 
Journal of Philology 33 (1912), 28s ff.; also an article by him in 
The Classical Journal 8.7-16. See also B. M. Allen, The Dative 
with Compound Verbs in Latin, The Classical Weekly 5.i7o-t73. 



Professor Fay passes somewhat lightly, that of purpose 
or tendency. The number of nouns so used is not large ; 
Roby's list (Latin Grammar 2. xxxvii-lvi) shows less 
than two hundred, and of these only a small number 
occur frequently. But the construction is a marked 
idiom, belonging especially to the best Latin prose; 
and it is set off distinctly from the first class by the 
generally verbal, or abstract, character of the nouns in 
which it is exhibited. Roby lays stress on its predica- 
tive function, but observes that frugi comes to be used 
as an attributive adjective; and perhaps the adjectival 
character of the construction is its most distinctive 
feature. In auxilio mittere the noun may be paralleled 
by a relative (adjectival) clause of purpose; usui differs 
from utilis only as 'of use' differs from 'useful'; com- 
pare Varro, R. R. 1.2. 18 pecudes culturae sunt inimicae 
ac veneno. 

In the main these two classes include all examples the 
theory of which need be taught in the first three years; 
in Vergil the pupil meets with a third distinct use, the 
local dative. The fact that other Indo-European 
languages have this does not prove that it was trans- 
mitted to Latin from prehistoric usage; we should in 
that case not expect to find it prominent first in the 
highly artificial Augustan poetry. The examples 
adduced from early Latin (see Bennett, Syntax of Early 
Latin, 2. 189-190) can be explained as due either to 
personification or to the influence of the personal dative. 
The Vergilian use I take to be only one manifestation 
of a general tendency to substitute the dative for a 
prepositional phrase — a tendency operative in the 
earliest literature and steadily increasing in force. It 
is illustrated, for example, by the occasional use in early 
Latin of rei for in rem, 'profitable'; by Cicero, Quinct. 
17 quis huic rei testis erit, with which compare on the 
one hand Cicero, Marc. 16 huius rei M. Marcello sum 
testis, which shows the normal use of the cases, and on 
the other the prepositional in (ad) rem with testis sum, 
and the like, in Cicero, Quinct. 37 and 75, Plautus, 
Trin. 234, and the Lex Acilia passim; by Caesar, B. G. 
2.24.2 fugae mandare, beside the common in fugam dare; 
and by the use in Livy and later writers of paratus with 
dative, while Cicero and Caesar have paratus ad. I 
will not try to discuss here the varied causes for this 
tendency, only remarking that in the one clear case of a 
local dative before Vergil, Caesar's use with appropin- 
quare, we may perhaps recognize the influence of Greek. 
Caesar's Latin is indeed as pure as Cicero's; but even 
Cicero occasionally used et for etiam. 
Rutgers College. Wm. HAMILTON KlRK. 
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Janus in Roman Life and Cult. A Study in Roman 

Religion. By Bessie R. Burchett. Menasha, 

Wisconsin: George Banta Publishing Company 

(1918). Pp. 75. 

The pages devoted to Janus in the handbooks often 

give a misleading impression both cf the certainty of 

the information they impart and of the fulness and 



